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or not, followed tlie king on his march, and lived at his expense. There is not a
living thing, down to the wretched pariah dog in the bazaars, which does not
join in the festivities and follow the caravans on these occasions.

On arriving at Bamgurh we found that the greater part of the camp had
taken its departure. It is always very annoying in a campaign to arrive after an
army on the march, but the khansamah, like a sharp fellow, had from the first
employed his messengers so well that we had enough to keep us well supplied for a
considerable time. The Eao, too, had provided our cellar department. Baskets
of Bordeaux, champagne, hock, &c., followed us, and, as the jolting of the carts or
the swaying motion of the camels might have injured these precious liquors, they
were carefully suspended to long bamboos and carried by banghy-coolies.

Bamgurh, where we passed the night, is a tolerably flourishing little town.
During the following day we resumed our journey. The country as far as Govind-
gurh is very beautiful, highly cultivated and covered with villages picturesquely
situated amongst the rocks, which rise on all sides.

At Govindgurh we found the royal camp pitched on a large plain at the foot
of an ancient fortress. It covered a large extent of ground, and presented a very
striking effect, with its long lines of tents striped red and blue, and its droves of
camels and elephants. An Indian is always happy on. the march. In front of
each tent a fireplace was built of bricks, on which the odoriferous curry, and the
national bread called chupatti, were being cooked. The tents were pitched with
regularity, and exactly on the spots marked out by the officials.

At the very foot of the fort, away from the smell and noise of the camp, were
placed the royal tents, surrounded by a high khanat or wall of red cloth, which
hides the abode of the Eao and Banees from vulgar eyes. In f ront of this cloth
palace there was an open square, surrounded by the encampment of the Sirdars,
the king's officers, and our tents; and a lofty flagstaff was planted in the centre of
it, from the top of which floated the royal standard, the five-coloured Panchranghi
At its foot were stationed the royal guard and several pieces of artillery, for the
morning and evening salutes. One could see that there was a certain amount of
order iu these expeditions, and indeed it is quite necessary with such a fickle and
noisy population.

Let us now make our way through the middle of the camp, to its other
extremity; where a second square, similar to the rajah's, was placed. There also
floated a standard, that of the Kotwal, but it was red. Around this flagstaff were
ranged the police ollices, the tom-toms, and iron handcuffs for malefactors. On
one side of the square were the shops kept by the Buniahs? in which dainties as
well as the necessary provisions were sold; on the other stood stalls where bang
and arrack were sold, besides the low tents of the women and all the interlopers
who follow an army on the inarch.

At nine o'clock, the report of a cannon announced the curfew, and silence fell
upon the camp; everything slept, and soon nothing was to be heard but the shrill
" khuburdar " of the sentinels, alternating with the "K6n &newalla? " or "Who
goes there ?" which accompanied the regular rounds. At daybreak another
cannon roused the camp. I went outside my fcent; but everything was as yet
quiet; the air was cold and keen, and a veil of bluish vapour hung round the
tops of the tents. In the square several Bajpoot soldiers were huddled, shivering
round a fire; while in front of the palace a company of athletic mercenary
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